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HIGHER EDUCATION in America is facing perhaps its 
greatest challenges in our history. A bewildering variety 
of problems, pressures, and new expectations are rising 
up on every hand to demand the kind of pioneering and 
experimentation that has always characterized us at our 
best. 3 

This is no time for timidity, or for worrying about “the 
good old days.” Alumni may bemoan the passing of “Joe 
College” and of the sheltered “Halls of Ivy” as more and 
more higher education becomes mass, urban, commuting, 
accelerated, and intertwined with jobs, marriage, and 
babies. 

On the other hand there is every reason for not being 
swept away on a tide of accommodation to all of the 
pressures of our industrial, technical, and business or- 
iented culture with focus on status, “success,” suburbia, 
and security (military or economic). 

How do we make our voices count in a way worth 
listening to? How is the university to prepare us for a life 
of vital and even daring involvement in a changing world? 

Fortunately, there is growing evidence that the new 
generation of students is demanding a fuller opportunity 
to do something about the quality and purpose of higher 
education, as well as the right to become involved in the 
decision making processes of the larger community 
around them. 

A recent study reported by Look Magazine (Febru- 
ary 3, 1961) sums it up this way: 3 


Obviously, many young Americans are still uncom- 
mitted. But a strong new desire for goals and causes is 
rising among them. . . . They have felt the current of 
discontent that is running through the world. They fear, 
not change, but stagnation. “What I worry about most,” 
said a New England college senior, “is the most ter- 
rible of all curses, found in the Book of Isaiah: ‘Make 
the heart of this people fat, make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes.’ I would like to see the opposite of this.” 
A surprising new generation is eager to do battle against 
the prophet’s curse. “In one way or the other,” said a 
college-senior coed from Utah, “everyone can make his 
voice heard, if he cares to try hard enough. And I care.” 


At Strasbourg, France, this past summer there was a 
rediscovery and restatement of the mission of the Chris- 


Do you 
care 
enough ? 


tian layman in the world—not apart from it. One of our 
Y delegates expressed it this way: 


“We must know the world and go to the world. . . . We 
must listen to hear the questions the world is asking in- 
stead of offering answers to unasked questions. We must 
hear God speak in the world. His Word is not confined to 
the Church. As Karl Barth said, ‘He is present in daily 
work, in politics. That would be a poor God who’s only 
here among Christians, a very poor God, yes.’ ” 


The part of the “world” where we have unique re- 
sponsibility is in the colleges and universities. Our Na- 
tional Student Councils spoke to this concern last August 
in a new declaration of our “responsibility in the area of 


educational policies.” 


As lay student Christian movements we realize our 
nature only as we live within and serve the university, 
struggle with its problems, and seek to understand the 
meaning of our vocation as students. Therefore we be- 
lieve that higher education is a crucial frontier for our 
movement, a focus of encounter between Christian faith 
and campus culture. | 

We view with deep concern the tendency of many 
students to sit back and expect the college or university 
to educate them. Education is not just the activity of 
instructional staff in relation to passive students; rather, 
education is a process of participation, interaction, and 
involvement. If students are to achieve the kind of edu- 
cation which the troubled nature of our society re- 
quires, there must be a wide-spread reformation of the 
climate of the institution by mobilizing a responsible un- 
dergraduate student body.' 


This year as the focus of the World Student Christian 
Federation Life and Mission program centers on our mis- 
sion in colleges and universities, let us see anew how we 
may be “the servant of the campus, to help release it from 
narrowness, superstition, rigidity, and pride, so that it can 
become the-faithful pursuer of truth that God in his grace 
intends it to be, fully human, fully the University.”* 


JEAN M. WHITTET 


1 Lucy Guthrie in her report to the National Student Council 


of the YWCA. 
_ 2 Radical Renewal, Harvey Cox, NSCY 1960, 15¢. 
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THE 


RISING TIDE OF ENROLLMENTS 


RISING COSTS OF EDUCATION AND 
EXPECTATIONS THAT IT WILL GO HIGHER 


In fall of 1960 enrollment was 3,980,000. By 1970-71, the 

U.S. Office of Education estimates it will be 6,676,000. 

@ More than half the nation’s students work, but few earn 
enough to pay their. way. Parents still bear the brunt of 
educational costs. 

@ The average annual expense of unmarried college students 
last year was $1,550. 

@ Of those who work, 40% earn less than $500. The rest 
earned between $500 and $1,500, on a composite basis, for 
the average cost of $1,550—$950 from parents; $360 for 
student earnings; $130 from scholarships and other sources. 


SHORTAGES OF HIGHLY QUALIFIED 
TEACHERS, and replacement by those 
with less preparation 


@ Better pay is luring professors to industry, business, and 
government. 

@ 36,000 full professors earn less than $6,000. (Women fare 
the worst of all.) Full professors’ median pay is $9,000; as- 
sociate, $7,300; and instructors, $5,000. 

@ Threat to the quality of higher education due to expected 
drop in standards. 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION 
® Proposed loans for dormitory construction 


® Matching grants for other academic build- 
ings 


®@ National Defense Education Act loans for 
students in sciences and in language study 
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Challenges facing 


@ Proposed program of Federal or State scholarships. 

@ Proposals that N.D.E.A. be broadened to include non-scien- 
tific areas. 

@ The extent to which military and technological research proj- 
ects exercise undue influence on freedom of the university 
to determine its own educational goals and policies. . 


FREEDOM OF ACCESS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


@ Lack of opportunity for Negro and other minority groups to 
have equal access to college education. 

@ Who should be educated? Are we looking for an elite 
group? 

@ What is the effect of higher standards and pressures of 
enrollment on the “average” student? 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 
in a time of rapid social change and world 
tension 


@ The Loyalty Oath provisions of the N.D.E.A. 

@ The continuance of segregated education and discrimina- 
tion against minority groups in so-called “integrated” col- 
leges. 

@ The legal aspects of the “sit-ins’’ and the right of students 
to participate in peaceful non-violent protests. 

@ The threat to academic freedom posed by both Communists 
and ultra-conservative groups who see all social change as 
“subversive.” 

@ What is responsible student journalism? 

@ What rightful place do students and faculty have in de- 
cisions affecting academic freedom? : 


| 


| 


education 


COMPULSORY ROTC 


@ Should it be compulsory? 
@ Who has a right to be heard on this? 
@ What are the issues? 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
EXCHANGE 


(The current “Peace Corps” or “Youth Corps” 
proposals though conceived as post-graduate 
experiences have great bearing on our whole 
concept of international exchange.) 


@ 50,000 foreign students and scholars are presently on our 


campuses. 15,000 Americans and faculty went abroad to 
study or teach. 

@ What should be the major goals and purposes of foreign 
travel, study, work? 

@ How can we help improve the quality of our educational 
and cultural relations with those from other countries? 

@ What should be the purpose and focus of student organiza- 
tions and programs dealing with international students? 

@ How can we deepen the level of interpersonal relation- 
ships? 

@ How can we increase opportunities for Americans to study 
abroad and for others to study in the United States? 


THE BASIC PURPOSES OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. WHAT ARE THEY? 


@ How can we overcome the excessive motivations of social 
status, pure vocationalism, athletic over-emphasis, mediocre 
achievement which choke the academic process? 

@ How can extra-curricular activities enhance and support the 
basic goals of higher education, rather than distract from 
or undercut those goals? 


in the 1960s 


@ What about academic leaves of absence for personal study 
and travel? 

@ What new methods of course structure and areas of concen- 
tration? 

@ Do men and women need the same kind of education? 

@ What can be done about the emphasis on “grades”? 


STUDENTS AND ACADEMIC 
POLICY-MAKING 


. . . Concerned, capable, and responsible students have every 
reasonable right to press toward student participation in the 
official committees developing and administering policy in the 
university. The participation in policy development is excel- 
lent training in leadership and democratic procedures. It con- 
tributes to understanding and communication within the total 
community, and to the morale of the institution by demonstra- 
tion of the serious intent of the students. (From NSCY 1960 


Report.) 


THE CLIMATE FOR EDUCATION 


@ How, in a period of increased size of student bodies and 
increased depersonalization,’ can we be alert to problems 
of personal dignity, which arise from the unique ethical 
and moral climate of the University? 

@ How can students and faculty develop greater sense of mu- 
tuality in their life and work? 

@ How can we work toward making it possible for every 
student according to ability or inclination to participate in 
all phases of college life? 

@ How evaluate and challenge the student and faculty values 
regatdirig cheating? 

@ How bring about a climate in which sexual mores and 
drinking habits may be examined out of deep concern for 
persons? 

@ How can we experiment in ways of counteracting the 
greater depersonalization—and cultivate warmer person-to- 
person relationships? 


| 

| 

| 
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“If the university teacher offers startling information and 
insights to the students, even in the dangerous areas, but 
plays no role out in the contentious world of militarism, 
nationalism, superstition and cruelty, or plays no worthy 
role, his students will learn to play no role, but to keep 


their truths to themselves.” 


UNIVERSITIES CAN BE TRACED back in principle to little 
groups of men, such as the Greek philosophers, who 
sought disinterestedly to find out all that was knowable 
about the world of man. Modern universities, at least 
since the twelfth century, have been institutionalized af- 
fairs, combining search with teaching. Necessarily they 
have been involved to a considerable extent with the so- 
cieties in which they existed, and they have been bound to 
a degree by those societies. Research and teaching are 
twin responsibilities, but, as Carl Becker reminds us, 
“There are always areas of danger—fields of knowledge 
and belief in which the new facts and the theories offered 
to explain them are apt to be regarded by the community 
as destructive of morality, vested interests, or public or- 
der. . . . The community always holds the cup of hem- 
jock, in one form or another, in reserve for those who 
teach too ardently or conspicuously facts or doctrines 
that are commonly regarded as a menace to the social 
order. The danger areas shift from time to time... . ” 
We must constantly remember that universities only 
rarely have been able to raise questions entirely free of 
their society or to propound ideas or ideals entirely free of 
what popularly is held to be true and good. It is instruc- 
tive to recall the difficulties Galileo had in advancing in- 
dependent research—difficulties not only with the church 
but with his fellow university professors. When he first 
published the observations he had made through a tele- 
scope, which suggested the movement of heavenly bodies 
and implied a different concept of the universe from that 
which officially was accepted at his time, his university 
colleagues reacted in several interesting and quaint ways. 
According to Giorgio de Santillana, “Certain doctors, who 
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LOST DIMENSIONS 


at least had the courage of their convictions, did actually 
and steadfastly refuse to look through the telescope, as 
has been recounted many times. Some did look and pro- 
fessed to see nothing; most of them, however, gave it the 
silent treatment or said that they had never gotten around 
to looking through it but that they knew already that it - 
would show nothing of philosophical value. One affirmed 
right away, although he had not yet seen a telescope, that 
the invention was taken from Aristotle... . 

Universities generally are not deficient today in aspects 
of the scientific method. Galileo and his successors have 
won the battle for science—for investigation, for observa- 
tion, for experimentation, for inductive reasoning. (Well, 
at least in fields like astronomy and physics.) But it is 
possible that today’s scholars have other, quite different 
pitfalls to fear, other popular assumptions to which they 
must conform. Are there danger areas, using Becker’s 
term, which now separate the popular political com- 
munity and the fraternity of scholars? . . . 


The dichotomy between understanding and behavior 


There are several areas in which for a long time there 
has been less than full concurrence between what schol- 
ars understand and what the man in the street believes 
fervently—between what scholars discover and what our 
popular institutions support and defend. . . . Scholars 
may be guilty of neither ignorance nor silence, but dis- 


‘crepancies exist between what thinking men understand 


and what our society is doing. The scholar is not com- 
municating, or he is not communicating effectively. And 
sometimes the scholar’s dissent is heard by dozens, while 
the mass media, promoting and reflecting popular super- 


| 
| 
— 
| 
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OF EDUCATION 


stitions, thrill avid millions. If superstitions are danger- 
ous, I believe we continue to live with these discrepan- 
cies at our peril. And for many of us personally, who have 
tried to understand the world in which we live, most of 
our lives have become a separation between private con- 
viction and necessary public profession. This frightful 
dichotomy between understanding and behavior is a trag- 
edy in a democracy and a crime for those who teach. 

The scholar’s evidence and popular conceptions are at 
odds with respect to the biological nature of man. Dis- 
crepancies in this area are many, and they are so contro- 
versial that they are virtually obscured in public school 
teaching, as “closed areas.” I am talking about the over- 
whelming evidence for man’s biological evolution from 
other animals, the importance of sex in man’s life and 
health, man’s racial identity as one related family, and the 
psychological and sociological explanations for delin- 
quency, sex variance, and crime... . 

An informed scholar’s understandings of the central 
role of sex expressions in mental and physical health are 
virtually irreconcilable with popular and legal attitudes 
buttressed by prejudices and religious principles centuries 
old. Even in the front-line area of race, the schools rare- 
ly attempt to meet prejudice with scientific evidence. . . . 

The scholar’s evidence and popular conceptions are at 
odds with respect to religion. There is a curious ambi- 
‘guity about the role of religion in American life. We 
chose in our Constitution to divorce it from government. 
But we attempt to clothe our most secular public acts with 
the cross. In schools we must walk on tiptoe over relig- 
ion; but its crimes and its promise, its abuse and its in- 
spiration lie close to all human endeavor. And now we 


A speech delivered at the Fourth Annual 
YMCA-YWCA Student-Faculty Confer- 
ence, March 4, 1960 by EUGENE Mc- 

_ CREARY, Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


are under God’s special care. We have legislated the wor- 
ship of God in one rite with our worship of the state— 
but we may ban from our college or send to prison those 
who because they worship God will not worship the 
state, in the practical sense of carrying arms to kill... . 

The scholar’s evidence and prevalent political dogmas 
are utterly at odds with respect to worship of the nation 
state. This worship has extended from the initial business 
of flag salutes, to statutory requirements that all public 
school teachers teach patriotism, to the institution of loy- 


_alty oaths, to the infestation of our public and private life 
_ by secret police, to the allocation of the central core of 


our economic life, to militarism and missiles. .. . 
Scholars acquainted with the history of the religion of 
nationalism, as exemplified by the Greek city states, 
which committed suicide in paroxysms of misplaced loy- 
alty and war, would hesitate at the present worship of 
nations. Historian Philip Lee Ralph asserts, “The mod- 
ern nation state has become an anachronism. It opposes 
the realities, even the bare physical realities, of present- 
day existence.” Such a bald insight would be dangerous 
in the public schools. Hans Kohn, an authority on na- 
tionalism, writes, “Though thus establishing a world-wide 
element, nationalism is a deeply divisive force, if it is not 
tempered by the liberal spirit of tolerance and compro- 
mise or the humanitarian universalism of a non-political 
religion.” Our consciences must say how liberal and tol- 
erant and humanitarian our nationalism really is. . . . Na- 
tionalism, along with militarism, continues to advance in 
our land. Can scholars summon enough perspective to see 


continued on page 19 
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by ROBERT A. HABER 
President, Students for a Democratic Society 


From protest to radicalism 


Portions of an article from the September 1960 issue of Venture, 
Student Magazine of Students for a Democratic Society, the Student 
Department of the League for Industrial Democracy. This small but 
vigorous group has stimulated student thought and action about po- 
litical and social issues since 1905. 


THIS YEAR HAS BEEN HAILED as the coming of a new stu- 
dent radicalism. We have spoken at last, with vigor, ideal- 
ism, and urgency, supporting our words with picket lines, 
demonstrations, money, and even our own bodies. We 
are talking about specifics in terms of right and wrong. 
The decisiveness of our deeds leaves no room for vague 
notions of progress and the “principles” that rationalize 
injustice... . 


A spontaneous student movement? 


But we must not be led into the popular characteriza- 
tions of our activity as “spontaneous new mass move- 
ment.” In many of the protests—civil defense, capital 
punishment, the Uphaus conviction—what students did 
was to translate the undramatic campaigns of various 
adult organizations into dramatic student demonstrations. 
The direct action of the great peace movement has been 
similarly under predominantly adult aspices—the Com- 
mittee on Non-Violent Action, the War Resisters League, 
and the American Friends Service Committee. These 
movements were thus neither spontaneous nor strictly 
a student movement—the new thing is that students are 
involved at all. 

Our enthusiasm for the expressions of student radical- 
ism must be tempered when we look at the student lead- 
ers. Many are graduate students no longer in school at 
all. They have participated in radical or liberal activities 
throughout their college years and are not strangers to 
firmly established liberal-left associations. It is this “radi- 
cal fringe” that is providing the leadership, the organiza- 
tional skills, and the articulation of the movement. The 
novelty and the great hope is that other students—un- 
dergraduates and those not involved with the liberal 
movement since childhood—are becoming involved and 
assuming leadership positions. 


It must be borne in mind that comparatively few stu- 


dents are involved in any form of activity and student ac- 
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an appraisal of the 
student movement 


1960 


tion has been restricted to relatively few campuses. Much 
of the activity is disorganized, a great number of the proj- 
ects never get off the ground or have to be abandoned for 
lack of support, and that little has penetrated the main- 
stream of campus life. The student action groups have 
been afflicted with the usual petty politics and internal 
power struggles, producing a negative reaction among 
many students who had often been associated with liberal 
causes. This picture, when seen in the light of the large 
press, the dramatic techniques and the organizational sup- 
port, must persuade us to a fairly modest view of the suc- 
cess of the movement. 

These are not things to be lightly dismissed. The issues 
for which we have been fighting are so clear and so right, 
and the commitment we demand so slight, that we should 
expect much greater success. It is indicative of how far 
out of step we are with student thinking that our action 
can be so little regarded. The direct action technique, of 
course, scares off many, but its radical flavor is more 
often used to equivocate commitment and procrastinate 
action. It forces people to acknowledge that the imple- 
mentation of principle involves change and that change 
involves resistance and conflict. College students are very 
happy to assent to principles, but they don’t want to make 
anyone unhappy. The campus debate, accordingly, rare- 
ly focuses on the central moral issues of the movement; 


_ it is rather shifted to a multitude of peripheral questions 


that make it unnecessary even to confront the issue: Do 
we have enough information? Have all other channels of 
action been tried? Will we not do more harm than good? 
And, as a last recourse, is this a matter within our prov- 
ince and do we have the authority to take a stand? Such 
are the questions which students and student leaders pre- 
sent to us. Many of them are important questions, but 
none are excuses for inaction. And yet the degree to 
which they are used for inaction indicates that we do not 
have even the initial consensus from American students 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that something needs to be done and that all must be in- 
volved in the doing. Whatever may be our desires for a 
radical movement, we have barely even a beginning. 


The Southern movement 


These remarks are not, however, addressed to the “‘sit- 


in movement” in the South—though they can be ex- 
tended to the sympathy effort in the North. Southern stu- 
dents are calling for an immediate and fundamental 
change in social relations. They have the power in the 
technique of direct action and the inspiration of non-vio- 


lence to press their demands with success. They have or- 


ganization and community support—Negro community, 
that is—and, in contrast to the North, they have large 
parts of their student bodies and a great number of 
schools participating. And, if nothing else, their increas- 
ing tally of victories must persuade us that the sit-ins are 
indeed a mass movement. Whether they will be as effec- 
tive in dealing with employment discrimination, housing 
patterns, or political franchise, remains to be seen. They 
do not yet strike at the fundamentals of the social sys- 
tem when they act against Jim Crow, but they have an 
experienced and disciplined leadership, a method that 
can be, and is, being adapted to many other problems; 
and they see that their struggle does not end with the 
lunch counter or the library. Perhaps most important, 
they dramatize convincingly that Negroes—young and 
old—can and must take the leadership in this struggle. 
This is one of the chief factors which sets the sit-ins off 
from the rest of the year’s student activity. The sit-ins op- 
erate in a community context; they call on the members 
of that community and they eventually involve the re- 


sources, organizations, and manpower of the community _ 


in their success. They overcome the traditional barriers 
of age and interest that separate town and gown, and they 
overcome the parochial appeal of the traditional forms.of 
radical dissent, protest, or outrage. The justice that these 
students, and their elders, demand is a justice for them- 
selves; it is not for some martyr or abstract cause or 
theoretical institution or even for an oppressed brother. 
It is for themselves. This alone insures, in one form or 
another, the continuity of the movement. 

There is also in the sit-in movement—with its Judeo- 
Christian orientation and its close connection with the 
- Negro Church—a dimension of radicalism little appre- 
ciated and often disdained by the North. The lunch 
counter as the object of the movement is of little intrin- 
sic importance. The demand of the movement, however, 
is not for equal rights or constitutional guarantees, or pro- 
tection of the laws; it is for a personal equality and dig- 
nity that has nothing to do with race. The demand is not 
to be treated equally but to be perceived equally: It is in 
this that the students have left many of their elders be- 
hind them. It is here that they are least able to communi- 
cate with their parents, and it is here that the South and 


North are most out of phase. The movement is in their 
own hands and their own lives provide the continual 
measure of its success. 

This immediate and personal involvement is not a 
claim northern students can offer. The North offers an 
adaptation of the direct action method to a wide range 
of problems. It remains a method, and we don’t see it as 
a positive interpersonal dynamic for we are not close 
enough to the issues. 

None the less, the movement in the North has been 
remarkable. There has hardly been a national or interna- 
tional issue on which students have not been heard. And, 
if in absolute terms, whole student bodies have not been 
mobilized, the participation has offered a startling con- 


trast to the dreary campus scene of recent years. 


In its early stages, student activity is neither very rad- 
ical nor very profound social protest. It generally does not 
go beyond a single issue, or see issues are inter-related, or 
stress that involvement in one issue necessarily leads to 
others. It does not, in short, seek root causes. Strategical- 
ly, this makes sense. On a direct action program it is 
necessary to get people out. In effect, a minimum com- 
mitment is sought. : | 

A direct consequence is the non-political nature of the 
movement. It is non-political largely because of a lack of 
faith in the political process or in the established instru- 
mentalities of change, but to these it offers no alternative 
beyond direct action. Direct action is not seen as a lever 
in the total process of social change. We call for disarma- 
ment, but we say nothing of what to do with the man- 
power, resources, industrial plant, and capital equipment 
that is tied up in the military machine. Problems of pov- 
erty, health care, wasted agricultural and natural re- 
sources, meaningless work—these issues arouse students 
neither to demonstration nor discussion. Even in respect 
to civil rights, we do not speak to the essentials of social 
equality. 


A protest movement 

This failure to look beyond our own moral position is 
symptomatic of a protest, in contrast to a radical, move- 
ment. 

It must be said that America is not fertile ground for 
radical or particularly deep social protest, and that the 
average American student has neither the background 
nor the interests to lead him far away from the status quo 
or the complacent acceptance of directionless leadership 
in public affairs. The activities of this year have marked 
an initial but significant step away from social irrespon- 
sibility. The challenge ahead is to appraise and evolve 
radical alternatives to the inadequate society of today, 
and to develop an institutionalized communication sys- 
tem that will give ‘perspective to our immediate actions. 
We will then have the groundwork for a radical student 
movement in Ameri¢a. 


| 
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Some people are asking why we should make the ef- 
fort to continue an exchange program with the Soviet 
Union when it seems to have no appreciable effect on 
the “cold war.” What is the use of such programs when 
the airwaves are full of speeches denouncing the U.S.? 

The twenty-five members of the Student YMCA and 
YWCA who participated in the third exchange during 
the summer of 1960 would unanimously challenge the 
notion that the exchange be discontinued. In fact, they 
would say that it is more important than ever to keep 
the channels of communication open between ourselves 
and the Soviet people. In spite of the fact that our visit 
coincided with a period of great tension between our 
two nations, and even though one of our group, Jim 
Shultz, was expelled, we were convinced that the values 
of this experience far outweighed any difficulties or oc- 
casional misunderstandings that occurred. It would be 
naive in the extreme to imagine that such intercultural 
exchanges can substantially affect the solution of the 
great issues which divide us, or that person-to-person 


Why the USSR exchange 
must continue! 


‘or 


contacts alone can alter the structures of power in either 
our own or Communist governments. 

Yet there are important and compelling reasons to 
continue. 

These words, from the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration’s report of its General Committee meeting this 
past summer in Greece, perhaps sum up our most im- 
portant reason why the USSR exchange must be con- 
tinued: 3 

“At the same time, we are cognizant of the fact that 
by virtue of being Christian we do not necessarily have 
profound insight into these complicated problems. 
Neither are we assuming that there are, or that we have 
them if there are, so-called Christian solutions. We speak 
only because Christ’s love constrains us to love our 
fellow men. Our work for peace is not for the sake of 
being witnessing Christians, but our love and life in 
Christ demands that we seek to restore man’s human- 
ity. Thus, we work that men everywhere may become 


men in Christ... . ” 
JEAN M. WHITTET 


A wedding at the Wedding Palace in Leningrad. All pictures by Carter 
Rogers supplied with the courtesy of The Richmond News. 
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Exchange members spent three weeks at the University of Kiev Com- 
munist Youth Organization summer camp. 


} 


Lillian Shepard, Carter Rogers, Jim Shultz, George Murray, and Rita, a 
Russian guide, pose on a Moscow street. 


“Today tensions between the West and the East in- 
crease. Hardly a day goes by without history being made 
in some part of the world. Much of the trouble is due to 
a lack of understanding between the two camps. The 
USSR exchange is a two-month long, twenty-four hour a 
day lab class in politics, history, culture, and language. 
But it means more than this. It is a chance to meet and 
discuss the world problems with the future leaders of the 
Eastern camp, an experience which some day may lead 
to a peaceful solution of those problems.” 


CARTER ROGERS 
University of Missouri 


“Probably the most universal desire in the world to- 
day is the desire for international peace. But in order for 
nations to live at peace with one another, they must un- 
derstand each other; in order to understand, they must 
first know. The most effective way of knowing something 
or someone is to come in contact with it or him. And here- 


in lies the value of student-cultural exchanges such as the 


USA-USSR Exchange Program. I emphasize student ex- 
changes for the following reasons: The responsibility for 
future peace rests on our shoulders. Students have a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and great capacity and willingness 
to immerse themselves in a new culture. And, finally, stu- 
dents are held in high esteem all over Europe. 

“The impact that I and those with whom I traveled 
had is impossible to determine in any specific terms. But 
I am convinced that an impact was made. And it was 
made not only by what we might have said but by the 
unconscious and spontaneous examples we presented 


through our actions—through just being American stu- 
dents. 

“The personal benefits I received, the knowledge and 
understanding I gained, are too numerous and too mean- 
ingful to give full justice to them in such a brief state- 
ment. The most important can be stated very simply: In- 
stead of just talking about peace, I and my companions 
made a contribution, however small, toward its promo- 


tion.” ARLEEN L. RUSSELL 
University of Pittsburgh 


Part of the August 23rd parade in Bucharest, Rumania. 


“For me the USSR visit was important for two main 
reasons. First of all, it gave me an opportunity to inter- 
pret my own country in a series of discussions and to 
realize some of our strengths and weaknesses. This proc- 
ess occurred both in the Soviet Union and since return- 
ing during speeches before various groups. Secondly, I 
have learned that people live east of Vienna. More than 
ever, I feel that our country must use every means avail- 
able to secure an international agreement with the Soviet 
Union. This means doing more than we are at the present 
time. When I think of the Soviet Union now I think in 
terms of friends who live there. No longer do I view the 
USSR merely as a big bear trying to overrun the 
world. The two benefits which I have received can only 
come from an exchange visit, and not from tourist groups 
who tour the country in buses. For this reason I hope that 
groups such as those sponsored by the Y can continue to 
go to the Soviet Union in increasing numbers.” 


KENNETH A. MEGILL 
University of Kansas 


: 
J 
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WHAT AM I DOING HERE? 


This conversation carried on recently at Denison Uni- 
versity may spark other Christian groups perplexed about 
their campus “image.” Everything that is said rests upon 
the assumption that the Christian Association is doing its 
job “inside the camp”—that there is at the heart of the 
Association at least a core of students who are seriously 
at work in a disciplined, continuing search to discover 
and apply the claims of Christian commitment in their 
total lives and in the Association program. Without this, 
the Christian or the Christian group has nothing to say 
to the “world,” and the kind of orientation described 
here becomes pointless. 


I. A Question 
by WERNER HONIG 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 


I WRITE THESE REMARKS in order to bring up a central 
question regarding the character of an organization like 
DCA (Denison Christian Association), but I do so as 
an outsider. I am not a member of DCA, nor have I 
participated in its activities, nor am I likely to do so 
in the future. | am writing in response to my general 
impression of the organization, and as a perceiver of its 
“public image,” based on the oral and written material 
that has come to me during the past year and partic- 
ularly this fall. Thus, if the reader maintains that I 
really don’t know what I’m talking about, he is quite 
correct. But most of us do form our first impressions of 
an organization on the basis of minimal contacts with it, 
so it may be of some value to have an outsider’s point 
of view. 

My general impression of the appeal and the “image” 
of DCA falls into two parts. First, its aim is to discuss 
and work on important general and specific human prob- 
lems, to respond to the awareness of these problems 
among students and faculty. Second, this shall be at- 
tempted in a very general and “open-ended” fashion, 
with no explicit commitment to religious principles or 
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From the book What Am I Doing Here?, Copyright 1947 by Abner Dean 


practices. If religion is the answer to our problems, fine, 
but this is not a basic working assumption. Thus I am 
tempted to think of the DCA as a “non-religious” Chris- 
tian organization; it poses very general questions in- 
volving all of human existence, and hopes that in some 
sort of mutual activity and communication we may find 
answers. It does not delineate answers ahead of time. 

Regarding my first impression, we see a little naked 
man pumping a tiny flat car down an endless desert 
railroad track. We are reminded of our own confusion, 
our own problems, of the sickness of the world, of the 
loneliness of our crowd and the neurotic personality of 
our time. I wonder whether this picture of our state 
of mind is justified. Perhaps our problem is just the 
opposite. The little man actually is riding through a 
luscious, fertile countryside in a streamlined pullman. 
He needs to be reminded (but he does not realize it) 
that there is an end to the line, that the conductor got 
off long ago, and that the countryside consists of noth- 
ing more than a series of cleverly designed billboards. 
DCA appeals to the man who senses this already, not to 
the one who needs it demonstrated. It does not shake 
the foundations, but steps in to help the few who are 
busy already trying to repair them. 

Furthermore, I fail to get the impression that the 
reason the little man on the flat car is in his sorry 
plight is that he has not found God. Instead, DCA will 
make its task to find out whether this is his problem or 
not; it is not assumed to be the case. He might just be 
suffering from indigestion. Furthermore, a natural Chris- 
tian solution to the problem—a return to the proper 
relationship with God—is not suggested. The designa- 
tion, Christian Emphasis Days, used to suggest this, but 
now they appear to attempt no more than to put Life 
in Focus. 


1 Reference is to the drawing by Abner Dean reproduced with 
this article. 
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How ‘religious | 
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4 should a Christian Association be? 
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I begin to wonder whether, if my impression is cor- 
rect, DCA is sacrificing the basic supposition for its 
existence as a Christian “force” on campus. Is this as- 
pect being played down to gain a wider audience and a 
larger appeal among the doubtful? Is this the “public 
image” that DCA wants? I am not one to encourage doc- 
trinaire or conservative religious thinking, but (again, 
as an outsider) I wonder whether DCA is serving prop- 
erly that portion of its audience and membership whose 
foundations need shaking and who need or wish to be 
told that the answer for them lies in a re-emphasis of 
their religion. 


ll. A Response 
by ROBERT M. WALKER 
Executive Secretary of 
The Denison Christian Association 


DR. HONIG’S PERTINENT ANALYSIS of DCA’s aims and 
“image” raises important questions to which I would 
like to speak. ... 

DCA should be judged by what it thinks it is. Our 
statement of purpose indicates this clearly. “We declare 
ourselves an open fellowship, dedicated to an examina- 
tion of and involvement in the Christian faith. Our pur- 
pose is to provide opportunities for personal growth 
through worship, free exchange of ideas, and respon- 


sible participation in campus and community activi- 


ties.” 

Dr. Honig sees no “explicit commitment to religious 
principles or practices” . . . no declaration that DCA 
makes a “basic working assumption (that) religion is 
the answer to our problems.” I think he would agree that 
such a dedication is plainly made in our statement of 
purpose. But do we carry it out in practice? He sug- 
gests that we do not assume God but raise the radical 
question of his existence or at least his availability and 
helpfulness to the little naked man on the handrail car 


and, by implication, to the rest of us. He says he is_ 


“tempted to think of the DCA as a ‘non-religious’ Chris- 
tian organization.” | 

Here is the heart of the matter. I agree exactly—we 
are trying to be a “non-religious” Christian organiza- 
tion. 

The distinction is fairly technical, yet very practical 


and absolutely fundamental. There is too much “reli- 
gion” in America and on college campuses today, and 
most of it is bad religion. I mean that kind of easy re- 
ligiosity, that casual Christianity which has been called 
“cultural religion” or “religion in general,” where you 
believe in the God of your choice and it demands less 
of you than belonging to the Rotary Club. I mean that 
chummy, cheap relationship with “the man upstairs” in 
which God (or “faith in faith itself” or perhaps in one- 
self) is dragged in as an afterthought to give a halo of 
respectability and virtue to what individuals or nations 
have already decided is in their own best interest. I mean 
religion as self-centered concern with my own moral 
goodness or salvation in which I try to “earn” my wings 
by being pious or more “spiritual” than anybody else in 
sight and therefore stay aloof from the dirt and “sin” 
and struggles of the evil world. I mean all the sentimen- 
tal psychological auto-suggestion that goes on in the 
name of “inspiration,” “worship experiences” and 
“Christian service” in many Protestant youth groups— 
probably including the DCA! I mean by “religion” all of 
man’s futile efforts to be good enough and smart enough 
in his own eyes to earn God’s approval while at the 
same time doing well for himself, and all without much 
suffering in the process. 

Making allowances for quick description-by-carica- 
ture, I think I have fairly adequately described the real 
personal “religion” of many status-hungry, success-ori- 
ented, class-conscious Americans—no matter what 
church we may attend or stay away from. 

“Religion” is man’s attempt to keep God on his side 
by assent to a body of beliefs, by virtuous conduct or 
by a set of rituals, and it starts at the opposite pole 
from the Christian faith. The latter is an acceptance 
of the fact that “I am accepted though unacceptable,” to 
use Paul Tillich’s phrase. “Religion” is a part-time ac- 
tivity of man, pretty much unrelated to the rest of his 
life. The Christian faith is a faith-about-life and its to- 
tal meaning which leads a man to respond with his 
whole being in trust, and to bear responsibility for all 
other beings in the whole world of brothers. “Religion” 
develops a special “holy” vocabulary, way of life, set of 
laws and institutions apart from life; it places some 

continued on next page 
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How “religious” should a CA be? 


CONTINUED 


men and some activities above others. The Christian 
faith speaks the language of the family of man and 
identifies with man’s commonness, in suffering and op- 
pression as well as in celebration of the mystery and 
majesty of life. 

So I reject “religion” and accept the description of 
_DCA as a non-religious Christian organization. Then I 

have to try to see what this means, and this is hard. 
Like swimming upstream, because “religion” is every- 
where suffocating Christian faith. It happens in the cul- 
ture and equally—maybe especially—in the churches. 
But I believe that God cannot for long be shut up in an 
institution as though it had exclusive rights to his works. 

The starting-point is surely a reversal of our notion 
of the relation of the Christian faith to the world. Chris- 
tians don’t “take Christ to the world”; they find him 
there in the secular world where he lived and was killed. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the German martyr-theologian, has 
said, “since the event of Jesus Christ, we cannot look 
at the world without seeing God, or look at God with- 
out seeing the world.” So the movement toward Christ 
is a movement toward the world, not away from it. To 
become a Christian is to become more fully human; it is 
to become more concerned with the “secular,” not with 
the “spiritual.” It is to get involved with the really first- 
class issues of our day—all of them, the secular ones 
capoctally—rather than to turn inward, upon oneself and 
one’s personal “religious” problems. 

Perhaps the point of view has been spelled out enough 
to suggest why I think the DCA must be concerned 


with what Dr. Honig calls “questions involving all of 


human existence,” not just “religious principles or prac- 

“Paul Holmer has defined theology as ‘thinking about 
everything as if God were real.’ I like this for it em- 
phasizes the fact, often forgotten by zealous churchmen, 
that the object of our study is not the RELIGIOUS 
world, but the world, interpreted in the light of revela- 
tion. After all, there is not much point in being re- 
ligious about religion! The Christian is not the man 
who is always talking about the Faith, but talking about 
everything else in the light of the Faith.” (The Intercol- 
legian.) 

Someone has quipped that “The campus Y is the 
theology of Paul Tillich in action.” That is, the Chris- 
tian Association attempts to deal with religion as man’s 
ultimate concern (Tillich’s definition), and it correlates 
the questions of human existence with the answers of 
the Christian faith (Tillich’s method). We have a long 
way to go before we know what it would mean to take 
that seriously, but I think it is a sound goal... . 

Out of such reasoning, I think the change of name of 
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Christian Emphasis Days to Life in Focus was a step 
toward “de-pietizing” the program. I am more concerned ~ 
with putting all of life in focus than with a three-day 


emphasis of Christianity. 


As to whether DCA is playing down its “Christian” 
basis in order to “gain a wider audience and a larger 
appeal among the doubtful,” the answer is no, from 
where I stand. The DCA is always seeking more sensi- 
tive ways to speak to the campus world from inside the 
campus, respecting honest doubt and starting where stu- 
dents make their decisions and think their important 
thoughts about their whole lives and not just the re- 
ligious part—not from a stance of dogma which as- 
sumes we have the answers to give before the questions 
are asked. Because of and not in spite of our Christian 
concern, we speak in “secular” terms. 

Because we think that much talk is empty theory un- 
til it grows out of experience, we get as many students 
as possible off the hill and into work camps, social serv- 
ice projects, conferences, etc., where action on secular 
problems can put skin on the bones of commitment. 
We study the Bible, but also read the newspaper and 
the beat poets. We’re concerned with worship, but not 
until hard work has made it meaningful. 

And we publish pictures of a stringy little nude man 
pumping a flat-car down an endless desert railroad 
track. I agree with Dr. Honig that our literal situation is 
more like a tweedy fellow riding through a fertile, bill- 
board lined countryside in a streamlined pullman. But I 
would suggest that Abner Dean intends this cartoon to 
be a picture of the inner condition of that fat, fatuous 
comfortable man. Is this not why all his people are 
naked, to show what lies under the cultural veneer of 
what Robert Osborn calls “the vulgarians” of our cot- 
ton-candy culture. 

But is DCA appealing to the students on campus who 
see this already; not the complacent whose foundations 
need to be shaken? I think so, to too great an extent. 
But we hope that by the “image” Dr. Honig describes 
so accurately also to unsettle a few of the comfortable. 


A Biblical image which has great power for me as 
I think of the role DCA should play on campus is that 
of the servant.” This is not to be an errand-boy or flunky 
but suggests a group existing for a purpose beyond it- 
self. DCA program is never an end in itself; its member- 
ship is only a tool. Its sole reason for being is intel- 
ligent, loving service in and to its campus “world.” It 
exists to give itself away, if it is worthy of the name 
of Christian. 

All this is obviously more often goal than realized 
achievement, I know. But the job to which we are com- 
mitted is no less than this. So we must keep experi- 
menting, using all the wits and sensitivity we have and 
welcoming all the criticism and suggestions that come 
from whatever sources. 


4 
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SIX HUNDRED STUDENTS and staff from eighty countries 
—the most widely representative student conference ever 
held under Christian auspices—came together in the an- 
cient town of Strasbourg for two weeks of intensive lec- 
tures, study, and discussion. It was intended as one of the 
“peaks” in a seven-year-long program involving students 
on every continent in a world-wide search for new under- 
standing of the life and mission of the Church. 
What happened? 


Spotlight on Africa and Latin America 


“By general agreement, the outstanding delegations and 
the ones who apparently derived most from the meeting 
were those from Latin America and Africa. Each of these 


egional groups had so much to talk about that they vir- 


tually ran sub-conferences of their own throughout the 
two weeks. Indeed the Latin Americans went on with 
their private meetings at various conferences, in various 
European cities, all summer long! Asians and North 
Americans were both strangely silent, almost, it would 
seem, unresponsive. It may have been the first world 
Christian conference in modern times when Asia was not 


in the spotlight. The excitement was all about the crisis 


and the opportunity in Africa. Again the first day was a 
clue. Just as D. T. Niles was about to open the confer- 
ence with prayer, he asked Fanni Jones if she would sing 
a Negro spiritual. She could not have picked anything 
more appropriate if she’d had more advance notice. In 
an utterly silent hall, she sang Let My People Go: “Go 
down Moses, Down in Egypt land, Tell old Pharaoh, Let 
my people go.” And not only the students from Africa 
were moved. 


The demand for liberation 


“That is something else I shall remember about Stras- 
bourg, the repeated and sometimes passionate demand 


“Our vocation is the world!” 
Strasbourg 1960 


for liberation: liberation from systems and ideologies 
and narrow confessionalism, into a contemporary, rele- 
vant, and meaningful faith in Jesus Christ; liberation 
from institutionalism, bureaucracy, and programs (of 
churches and ecumenical organizations alike) into a new 
‘fellowship of the spirit’ and the ‘glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.’ Towards the end of the conference speak- 
ers stopped talking of missionary or Christian obedience,’ 
as though faithfulness were only a matter of the will; they 
spoke rather of ‘liberation’ as the key word to describe 
both our new life in Christ and the content of the gospel 


which he sets us free to proclaim to the world. So, too, 


Hans Hoekendijk was received with more enthusiasm 
than any other lecturer when he called for ‘desacralized, 
dereligionized’ forms and expressions of Christian faith.” 


—Charles Long, Federation News, November 1960 — 


The reaction against institutionalism 


“Most of us were impressed by the sharpness of the 
present reaction against institutionalism, not only in mis- 
sionary societies and churches but also in Student Chris- 
tian Movements and in the Federation itself. It was more 
than clear from the reaction of the majority of partici- _ 
pants in Strasbourg that their criticisms, sometimes so 
violent that they were quite unfair, proceeded not from 
any lack of concern for, and sense of membership in, the 
Church, but from a genuine desire to see its mission car- 
ried on more faithfully and effectively. For them the ri- 
gidity of organizations and institutions is one of the major 
if not the greatest, obstacle to the missionary enterprise 
of the Church. This is to say that what looked negative in 
the attitude of a great many of those at Strasbourg about 
the present forms of the churches’ missionary work came 
out of real love for the Church and conviction about its 
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mission, and from a genuine longing to find new forms in 
which they could find their place of obedience. 


Our Life as Christians is in the world 


“The note which was probably central throughout the 
Strasbourg conference was that the raison d’étre of the 
Church, or to be more exact, of its vocation, is the world, 
and that the life of the Church is life for the world. It was 
constantly stated and affirmed, especially by the students, 
that our churches, missionary societies, and Student 
Christian Movements must at all costs re-establish or 
make more effective contact with the world and enter in- 
to a living dialogue with it. Without that there is no pos- 
sibility of even thinking of mission. It was also empha- 
sized that when we speak of the world, we have to speak 
of the secular world in its most unpleasant and foreign as- 
pects—hostile ideologies and religions; the world of na- 
tionalisms, race divisions, and class structures; the cold 
war and economic conflicts; the profound intellectual and 
scientific revolutions which not only transform the face 
of the earth but also the mind of man; all factors which 
make the witness and mission of the Church not only 
difficult but sometimes apparently irrelevant.” 

—From the W.S.C.F. General Committee’s 
report on Strasbourg. 


The mission of the laity 


“The question of the laity had particular significance to 
us as we tried to see more clearly the mission of the Y. 
As a lay Christian movement, we are part of the Church 
and of the world and yet stand between the churches and 
the world. We can thus be a servant to both the churches 
and the world. We have a job of training the laity for 
their work in the world and of calling the churches to 
do so. Since we often have more freedom to move than 
the institutional churches do, we can serve them by be- 
ing ready to experiment in radical new ways of witness- 
ing to the world. And, being in the world, we can listen 
to it and remind the churches of what the world is say- 
ing. We must remember, however, that we need also to 
be served by the Church. Our mission is not to sell a doc- 
trine but to witness to a living Lord. If He is to show 
Himself through us, we must know Him, know Him 
through the worship and sacraments of the Church. We 
also need the nurture and support of the fellowship of 
believers. The mission of the Church is carried on as we 
scatter in the world but the scattered people must be 
rooted in the gathered community of the Church. We 
are a movement with a purpose, a purpose given by 
Christ and transmitted through His Church.” 

—From report of Lucy Guthrie, YWCA delegate to 
National Administrative Committee. 
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IT COMES AS NO SURPRISE that two of the nominees for 


and 


This is the third in a series of four articles on Africa by 
DR. G. McLEOD BRYAN, associate professor of Christian 
Social Ethics at Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Dr. Bryan spent 1959 visiting Africa’s leaders and 
universities. 


the Nobel Peace Prize this year work in Africa: namely, 
Hammarskjold of the United Nations and Chief Luthuli 
of South Africa. Keeping the peace in Africa is surely a 
world concern and knowing how to assist the Africans in 
securing their rightful place in the world without a bloody 
revolution is more than an art. Christianity’s role in this 
struggle was pinpointed by my interview this year with 
Chief Luthuli. At the time he was under house-arrest at 
his farmstead (since then he has been arrested for the 
fourth time, this time for burning his passbook in the | 
spring riots). He affirmed that his most difficult task in | 
leading the African Nationalist Congress is to prevent the 
Africans from using violence as they confront the mili- 
tary might of the whites. He phrased it thusly, “While I 
try to convince them of the way of Christ, all the time | 
they are faced with the guns of suppression shouldered by 
those bearing the name Christian.” | 
While supervising his cane-harvest he had been read- 
ing Martin Luther King’s Stride toward Freedom. Hold- 
ing it in his hand that morning, he wondered if I knew 
King personally. When I told of my working with him in 
Georgia, he pressed me for more knowledge of his tactics 
and personal faith. “If only I could be what King is!” he — 
kept saying. “If only I had enough copies to place in the 
hands of my party leaders, we might continue to channel 
the African protest along the lines of non-violence!” Such ) 


| 
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are the comments of an African candidate for the Nobel 


Prize. 

All over Africa nationalists are faced with the choice 
of interpreting Christ’s teachings in terms of practical 
politics. The source of their tragic concern is the mission- 
ary school and what is often the only book they have read, 
the Bible. While it is common knowledge among them 
that Gandhi practiced his passive resistance first in Africa, 
and while they have learned much about political realism 
from their Western overlords, many of them nonetheless 
have a relevant and throbbing Christian conscience. It is 
essential for Westerners to remember that as yet there 
has been no wholesale armed rebellion nor war in the 
creation of the new nation-states of Africa. This is a trib- 
ute, to both sides, but not the least to the underdog. 

Kenneth Kaunda in Northern Rhodesia and Julius Ny- 
erere in Tanganyika are two more salient examples of this 


Christian approach. Kaunda, the son of a Presbyterian © 


mission assistant, hurried home from his heralded Amer- 


ican tour to squelch in person the riotous protest break- — 


ing out in his country last summer. American audiences 
across the country were disarmed by his consistent and 
unabashed defense of non-violence as the God-given 
method of achieving African rights. In Southern Rho- 
desia, where the pace of protest is gaining, he is seconded 

continued on next page 


ABOVE—Billy Graham and Edith Dlanine, YWCA staff 
member in South Africa, at his North Carolina home in 
1960. LEFT—Dr. Azikiwe, father of Nigerian independ- 
ence, appointed first Governor General. BELOW—Rosalie 
Oakes, McLeod Bryan, and Chief Luthuli, 1959, at a mis- 
sionary’s home near Luthuli’s South African home where 
he is confined. Miss Oakes, a former member of the Student 
staff of the YWCA, now represents the Foreign Division of 
the National Board of the YWCA in South Africa. 
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by the youthful author, Sithole, a Congregational preach- 
er partly educated in America, whose book African Na- 
tionalism is a masterful disclosure of the African mind 
coming to grips with the new responsibility of freedom. 

Julius Nyerere has been active in the forums of the 
World Council of Churches trying to relate the insights 
of religion to the world’s emerging social systems. Writ- 
ing in the March 27 (1960) issue of the New York Times 
Magazine, he states, “Our problem is just this: how to 
get the benefits of European society—benefits that have 
been brought about by an organization based upon the 
individual—and yet retain Africa’s own structure of so- 
ciety in which the individual is a member of a kind of fel- 
lowship.” He thinks of Africans offering a third way, a 
new creative society for the world’s present dilemma. 

It would be untrue to say that I found African nation- 
alists everywhere deeply concerned about the spiritual 
context of their new political responsibilities. How they 
choose in the realities of the pressing political alignments 
is not always the same, but that they are open to reason- 
able persuasion is what is important. A good example is 
Kasavubu, with whom I talked early in 1960, before the 
Belgians had given a timetable for independence. I inter- 
viewed him in his burgermaster office in the suburbs of 
Leopoldville. Before entering politics, he trained jor a 
short time for the Catholic priesthood. When I inquired 
about the place of the churches in an independent Congo, 
he quickly responded, “I ask only that they stay out of 
our way before independence, and I promise to stay out 
of their way after independence.” While friendly to West- 
ern democracy, as his actions for the remainder of 1960 
testify, he is reserved in his openness to official Chris- 
tianity. 

Ghana’s Prime Minister, Nkrumah, is even more an 
enigma. Although he trained as a theologian in America 
and came to power on the professed strategy of non-vio- 
lent action, and although his public statements endorse 
the missionary achievement in his country, he seems to 
be a politician first and last. The inscription underneath 
his imposing statue in Accra is not ill-worded: “Seek ye 
first the political kingdom and all other things shall be 
added unto it.” In answer to a press question when I was 
there in 1959, he replied to the interviewer: “The Church 
in Ghana should keep away from local politics and ac- 
tively preach the gospel. ” Nonetheless he has publicly 
declared that it is the aim of his party to apply the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to the government of Ghana. Yet on 
the occasion of my stay in Accra Prince Philip was wel- 
comed at the airport with a libation poured by the tribal 
priests, an act that so shocked the city’s clergy that they 
refrained from attending the ceremonies. Nkrumah may 
have considered such an act merely in keeping with his 
announced restoration of “the African Personality.” 

Across the way in Nigeria, the most populous country 
in Africa, Dr. Azikiwe was campaigning in the freedom 
elections of December (1959). Both he and his wife have 
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degrees from America, and his son is currently matricu- 
lating here. I noticed that one town welcomed him with 
four ceremonial gifts: a Bible (“to respect Jehovah”), a 
Koran (“to respect Allah”), a rooster (“to sacrifice to 
the tribal god”), and a sword (“to hack his way to vic- 
tory over his enemies”). Such is the complexity of Af- 
rican politics which defies any neat analysis. 

At best we can say that the Christian missionary pro- 
gram has bequeathed a vast reservoir of education, tradi- 
tions, and friendships which may greatly determine the 
future direction of African nationalism. Issuing from this 
reservoir are not only the leaders we have specified, but 
also such persons as Dr. and Mrs. John Karefa-Smart, 
high in the government of Sierra Leone and co-authors of 
The Halting Kingdom; Robert Gardiner, head of the UN 
Economic Commission headquarters located in Ethiopia; 
and the Nigerian, N. U. Akpam, who dedicated his Epi- 
taph to Indirect Rule to a Presbyterian missionary who 
started him on his way. Suffice it to say that the most 
articulate of the new Africans appreciate their Canstan 
background for the most part. 

At worst we can say that the reign of the Christian- 
trained leadership is being seriously challenged by the 
younger party-realists who share none of the oldsters’ re- 
spect, that missionary Christianity never really prepared 
the Africans for social and political responsibility, and 


‘that Christianity itself is but a thin veneer on top of Af- 


rican culture which will soon cast it aside. An African in- 
tellectual corresponding with me on this point wrote: “My 
observation of the African scene leads me to conclude 
that missionaries discouraged any of their church mem- 
bers from getting involved in political activities. Except 
for areas where the nationalist movements have achieved 
their goals or are just about to gain independence, the 
mission churches are still opposed to any kind of politi- 
cal involvement by their members. The Christian Church 
is an extremely cautious institution as far as political is- 
sues are concerned.” 

While few people would want the local church to be- 
come a political pressure group, we can understand the 
dismay of Africans over Billy Graham’s indifference to 
the most pressing public problem at the time of his Afri- 
can crusade. He brushed aside their questions about the 
French exploding an experimental atomic bomb on Af- 
rican soil during the harmattan (whose prevailing winds 
endangered all of West Africa with possible fallout) by 
affirming that that was none of his business. What did not 
go unnoticed by the Africans, according to my close 
watch at the time, was the rally of Moslems praying that 
Allah might stop the explosion. Suffice it to say, that any 
kind of spiritual influence upon the political and social 
destiny of Africa must reach beyond the mere soul-sav- 
ing message, a safari that brings home “souls” as others 
bring home big-game trophies. Christianity that hangs in 


_ the balance in historically its most successful missionary 


field must find new relevance and new approaches. 
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LOST DIMENSIONS OF EDUCATION 


in our missile bases and storehouses of hydrogen and bio- 
logical weapons as ghastly a monument as the piles of 
skulls which surrounded Huichilobos’ stinking idols in 
the golden days of the Aztecs? 

The understandings of scholars are in contradiction of 
the professed beliefs of our people in regard to our eco- 
nomic life. We pretend to believe in all kinds of prepos- 
terous economic principles bearing pleasant labels—free 
enterprise, individual initiative, free competition—when 
the slightest study will reveal the massive development of 
monopoly, oligopoly, and trusts. Any slight acquaintance 
with the facts would counter the arguments of those who 
deplore a so-called welfare state with the evidence that 
our government has always offered benefit to some class 
or element in our society—by tariffs, subsidies, loans, 
land grants, parity price arrangements, special legislation. 

. Aldous Huxley concludes: “Modern technology has 
led to the concentration of economic and political power, 
and to the development of a society controlled (ruthless- 
ly in the totalitarian states, politely and inconspicuously 
in the democracies) by Big Business and Big Govern- 
ment. . .. Complicated machinery has had to be matched 
by complicated social arrangements, designed to work as 
smoothly and efficiently as the new instruments of pro- 
duction. In order to fit into these organizations, individ- 
uals have had to de-individualize themselves, have had to 
deny their native diversity and conform to a standard 
pattern, have had to do their best to become automata.” 

In economic life, as in some other areas, vested inter- 
ests have used the contributions of science to buttress their 
hold on our lives. Though Darwinism and its biological 
evolutionary concepts have been rejected by many people 
because of their assault on superstitious religion, the prin- 
ciples of natural selection have been accepted in the pre- 
vailing doctrine that life is struggle, competition is the 
law of life, that rapacious capitalism, a feverish competi- 
tion for rewards, and even war are human nature, part of 
the “law of club and fang.” The complementary prin- 
ciples of evolution, supported by much modern research, 
which suggest that cooperation is an equal principle of 
evolution and a more basic principle in human life, re- 
main virtually unknown in the press, the films, and the 
schools... . 


We must study, criticize, seek, and demand to be heard 


Our theme is “Lost Dimensions in Higher Education.” 
We are getting down to it. 1 am not sure that any dimen- 
sions have been lost—perhaps we have been striving for 
perspective for a long time. Remember Galileo’s prob- 
lems. I have been trying to demonstrate that what schol- 
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ars are beginning to find out in many fields is scarcely to 
be reconciled with the lives we lead or the dogmas our 
society repeats. In the dangerous areas I have mentioned, 
university-trained people who get hold of recent ideas 
and then go into the public schools to teach are not able 
to express or use them. Some university-trained people 
never get hold of any such ideas. But ideas in these 
dangerous areas are most important. The danger lies two 
ways—it is dangerous for teachers to explore here, but 
it is dangerous for us all if we do not. We must study, 
criticize, speak, and demand to be heard. Maybe in these 
areas lie dimensions which, if not lost, are somewhat neg- 
lected by us—because we are too busy getting the facts! 

In addition to searching for facts, we must be sensi- 
tive to their human implications. We need to be able to 
experience outrage at cruel manifestations of supersti- 
tion. We must reveal somewhat more courage and some- 
what more devotion to what we think is right. Bertrand 
Russell once wrote, “All that has made man great has 
sprung from the attempt to secure what is good, not from 
the struggle to avert what was thought evil. It is because 
modern education is so seldom inspired by a great hope 
that it so seldom achieves a great result. . . . Education 
should not aim at a passive awareness of dead facts, but 
at an activity directed toward the world that our efforts 
are fo create. ..... 

In recent years we have been concerned that the college 
years have a negligible effect upon the basic values of 
many students. Perhaps one reason for this is the de- 
tached objectivity of instructors in all fields—proper in 
research but inappropriate in areas where moral choices 
have to be made. Let me digress and tell the story of a 
brave man. You can read it too in a little German paper- 
back called Die Weisse Rose. 

Professor Kurt Huber taught psychology and philoso- 
phy in a university in Munich during World War II. Some 
of his students became anti-Nazi as they read and studied 
under him. They began to publish a mimeographed anti- 
Nazi, anti-militarist, anti-war bulletin, advocating non- 
violent passive resistance to the dictatorship. Professor 
Huber helped his students in their political activity—their 
vain, hopeless, pitiful, glorious, and tragic activity. Sev- 
eral issues of their bulletin appeared. They were spread 
around university circles in Germany by sympathetic stu- 
dents. Then Professor Huber and his students were 
caught. They died under the headsman’s ax. We do not 
know what Professor Huber said at his trial. But in papers 
which were found in his prison cell after his death were 
these notes: 

“As a German citizen, as a German college teacher, 

‘continued on next page 
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and as a political man, I consider it not only a right but 
a moral duty to contribute to the fashioning of German 
destiny, to expose public wrong, to oppose injustice. ...” 

“What I intended was to rouse a circle of students, not 
through an organization but by means of the simple word, 
not to a deed of violence but to a moral examination of 
existing grave wrongs of political life. .. . Everyone who 
is morally responsible ought to raise his voice with us 
against the threatening power of naked might over right, 
of naked despotism over the intentions of moral good. 
. . . The fundamental demand for a true community of 
peoples is destroyed by the systematic undermining of 
trust between man and man. There is no more terrible 
judgment over a community of peoples than the confes- 
sion we all must make that no one feels safe any more 
before his neighbor, not even the father before his son. 

. A state that cuts off every whisper of free opinion 
and places every, yes even every morally justified criti- 
cism, every proposal for improvement, under the most 
terrible punishment, as ‘preparation for high treason’ 
breaks an unwritten law that has always existed in any 
healthy nation. . . . | demand freedom again for our Ger- 
man people. We will not go on just managing to exist 
for our short lives in the chains of slaves, even golden 
chains of material abundance... . 

“They have taken from me the rank and privileges of 
professor and the doctoral badge I earned ‘summa cum 
laude’ and they have placed me equal to the meanest 
criminal. But no trial of high treason can take from me 
the intrinsic honor of the college teacher, of the open, 
courageous profession of his perception of the world 
and of his state... .” 

The real task ahead is not to create an industrial civ- 
ilization, but to create an ethical one. The university 
needs to help in this creation; it needs perspective for 
this creation; and it needs to teach by example as well as 
by precept. 

We must take stands on issues even in areas of danger. 
We must remember to qualify our stands with the tenta- 
tiveness of science, to moderate our actions with toler- 
ance and humanity. But we need to fortify our teaching 
with moral example, even as we fortify our research with 
scientific objectivity. MacNeice and Auden, in a “Last 
Will and Testament,’ once made this bequest to good 
people, those who are well-intentioned in a complex and 
dangerous world, those 


“. . . Who know how wide the gulf, how deep 
Between Ideal and Real, who being good, have felt 
The final temptation to withdraw, sit down and weep, 


. . . the power to take upon themselves the guilt 
Of human action, though still as ready to confess 
The imperfection of what can and must be built, 
The wish and power to act, forgive, and bless.” 


1“Their Last Will and Testament” by W. H. Auden and Louis 
MacNeice in Letters from Iceland, Random House, copyright 
1937. 
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By DR. ERNEST W. LEFEVER, a research associate at the Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research of The Johns Hopkins University. He 
is the author of Ethics and United States Foreign Policy and co-author 
of Profile of American Politics. 


The security dilemma a 


The problem 


ALTHOUGH THE SECURITY dilemma will be a crucial is- 
sue for the next decade and beyond, it is appropriate to 
focus on it this month because of President Kennedy’s 
accelerated and upgraded arms control effort. To deter 
the Soviet Union and Red China from expanding by 
military means, the United States and our allies have 
built up an arsenal which includes nuclear weapons. We 
want to prevent the spread of Communist tyranny by 
violence and we want to avoid nuclear war. Herein lies 
our dilemma. 

What can we do to mitigate the risks in the present 
uncontrolled and dangerous arms race? Few of us be- 
lieve we should lay down our arms and invite Com- 
munist power to fill the vacuum. Our government be- 
lieves that an agreement with our adversaries to regulate 
and control nuclear weapons is highly desirable. What 
are the chances for such an agreement? 


The Geneva test ban talks 


Since 1945 the United States has been negotiating 
with the Soviet Union on arms control, or “disarma- 
ment,” as it is usually called. The main barrier to agree- 
ment so far has been the unwillingness of the Soviets 
to agree to what we believe to be a reasonable system 
of inspection. We have not yet crashed the inspection 
barrier, and competent observers differ on the prospect 
for progress at this crucial point. 

The more hopeful observers point to recent progress 
at the Geneva nuclear test ban talks, due to resume late 
in March. Even if an agreement is reached, involving 
on-site inspection in the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. by in- 
ternational or neutral teams, it should be clear that 
this does not bear fundamentally upon the arms control 
problem. Parties to such an agreement would cease nu- 
clear tests, but it would mean little unless all nuclear 
powers participated. Would France join in? What 
about Red China? If all nuclear powers joined in, if the 
inspection system were adequate, and if there were no 
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a and arms control 


violations, the ban would stop or slow down the spread 


of nuclear weapons technology to additional countries. . 


This restriction of the “nuclear club” would tend to 
lower the risk of accidental and perhaps intentional war. 

Further, experience with an inspection system in this 
limited area, some observers say, might help break the 
inspection barrier and pave the way for an actual arms 
control agreement. 


Ways of mitigating the risk 


There are many approaches to lowering the level of 
danger, some of which do not require formal agreement. 
The United States, for example, can move toward a less 
provocative military posture and perhaps evoke a less 
hostile posture on the other side. By increasing weapons 
mobility and by making our bases less vulnerable to a 
knockout nuclear blow, we can strengthen our capacity 
to strike back after a surprise attack against us, and thus 
make a first strike by an adversary very unattractive. We 
can strengthen our unilateral measures against accidental 
war. We can augment our conventional capacity to throw 
back limited attacks against the non-Communist world. 
This would lessen the risk that the conflict would spiral 
into a full-scale nuclear exchange. 

These unilateral actions to make war less likely are 
not really arms control which, strictly speaking, involves 
a tacit or formal agreement between rival or hostile pow- 
ers. When disarmament talks resume at the U.N. or at 
the Ten Nation Geneva Conference, what are the chances 
of a formal agreement with the Soviets? Some American 
scholars who talked with Russian scientific and military 
leaders last December in Moscow believe that the Soviets 
for the first time indicated a real willingness to discuss 
seriously inspection systems which would permit the 
actual reduction of nuclear weapons. Some Soviet spokes- 
men urged the Americans to come to the negotiating table 
with concrete inspection plans. 

We cannot be certain whether there is a new Soviet 
openness or not, but our government would be derelict 


“GRASS DOESN’T GROW ON A BUSY STREET’ 


White in The Akron Beacon-Journal 


in its duty if it failed to do all the research possible to 
develop viable and honest inspection proposals which are 
technically feasible and which our people will support. 


New upsurge of interest in arms control 


There has been a great upsurge of interest in arms con- 
trol within the government and in the American research 
community during the past two years. The new US. Dis- 
armament Administration and John J. McCloy, the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisor on -disarmament, are hard at 
work. We are engaged for the first time in a serious and 
comprehensive national effort. From the growing stream 
of literature, these four titles will serve as an introduc- 
tion to this complex problem: 


Suggested further reading 


e Disarmament Developments: Spring, 1960, Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, June 10, 1960. Includes comparison of 
Soviet and Western disarmament proposals of 1959 and 1956. 
Free. 

e The Necessity For Choice, Henry A. Kissinger, Harper, 1961, 
370 pages. $5.50. 

e Daedalus, Special Issue on Arms Control, Fall, 1960. In- 
cludes essays by 21 specialists. Available from American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. $2.00. 

e The Moral Dilemma of Nuclear Weapons. Essays by John C. 
Bennett, Stephen Carey, Kenneth Thompson, George Kennan, 
and others; 1961. Available from the Church Peace Union, 170 
East 64 St., New York 21, N. Y. $1.00. 
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Ain book reviews 


THE MAGNOLIA JUNGLE. By P. D. 
East, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1960, 243 pp., $3.95. 


J. D. SALINGER in his Catcher in the Rye 
has his hero describe his criteria for a good 
book: if he wants to call the author, the 
book is a good one. Using this criteria, 
P. D. East has been and probably will be 
for years answering the telephone. For 
here, between the covers of a book by 
Simon and Schuster, is imprisoned an au- 
tobiography of probably one of the most 
honest and most unusual characters to be 
found in the literature of our time. To ask 
“Is it a good book?” is to labor the point. 
One might as well ask if the Book of Job 
is a good book. It is an account of the 
life in our time of a Southern editor who 
apparently wrote the book for himself as 
much (or more) than he did for his read- 
ers. It is his search to find out who he is 
and, in some measure, why. 

P. D. East has been editor of The Petal 
Paper, a weekly published in Petal, Miss., 
across the river from Hattiesburg. A proud 
exponent of the fact that the devil is afraid 
of laughter, Mr. East in his paper and in 
his autobiography, literally, with great 
Gargantuan guffaws, laughs at the inanities 
and the absurdities of not only the South 
but the nation. But even when he is laugh- 
ing loudest, he invites you to laugh with 
him. Herein lies his power. 

“There is one basic prerequisite to es- 
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tablishing a weekly newspaper: you have 
to be simple. That qualification I met with- 
out question,” Mr. East says as he begins 
to chronicle his history as editor of The 
Petal Paper. But before that statement 
there are approximately 115 pages of a 
boyhood of poverty, of school and lack of 
schooling, of Negroes and white boys, God, 
his neighbors, all woven into what reads 
like something by Sherwood Anderson, ex- 
cept better. Then, the moment of Truth: 
the 1954 Supreme Court Decision, their de- 
cision and his decision. His conclusions are 
perhaps as unorthodox as his view of the 
South, but his conclusions, if that’s what 
they are, have to be reckoned with. “This, 
in short, is what we think today. Tomor- 
row, in the light of additional facts, addi- 
tional reasoning, we may think something 
else ...,” says Mr. East. 

A facsimile of perhaps the most famous 
of his ads which he ran in The Petal Paper, 
was an invitation to join the Citizen’s Clan, 
an organization devoted to white suprem- 
acy. Carrying the signature of his paper, 


the ad began: “Suh, Here’s sweet music. 


Yes, YOU, too, can be SUPERIOR. Join 
the Glorious Citizens Clan next Thursday 
night. Join the Clan and be SAFE from 
SOCIAL Worries. BE SUPER SUPERI- 
OR.” By joining the Clan, he continued, 
you would be assured of the 10 Freedoms, 
which he listed. The first Freedom was 
freedom to interpret the Constitution of 
the United States to your own personal ad- 
vantage, and the last Freedom was the free- 
dom to be superior without brains, charac- 
ter or principle. Between those ten Free- 
doms, he lists some other guarantees. 

Here is satire so biting that it would be 
hard to find its counterpart in this coun- 
try. One is reminded of Jonathan Swift. 

Here is an iconoclast, a pariah in his own 
community, a man who has national and 
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international reputation, saying his 
thoughts in Mississippi. Here is a man 
whose laughter, and whose ability to make 


us see our own absurdities through this | 


laughter, may help to keep us sane. 

“I can’t look the other way when the 
most important issue of my life hits me 
smack in the face,” he says simply. If you 
belong to the society of the concerned, and 
you can laugh, you owe it to yourself to 
read The Magnolia Jungle. But don’t call 
him up. Subscribe to his paper instead. Be- 
cause I have a feeling that he doesn’t like 
telephones, and I’m not sure he cares a 
great deal about new subscribers. But here 
is a voice, however lone, that needs to be 
heard, if only for a point of view . 

GRACE TOWNS HAMILTON 
National Staff YWCA, Atlanta 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT AND THE SECU- 
LAR UNIVERSITY. By George Ar- 
thur Buttrick, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1960, 83 pp., 
$2.50. 


THIS IS ANOTHER in-the series of Rockwell 

Lectures, delivered at Rice Institute, Hous- 
_ ton, Texas. This group of three was given 
in February, 1959. Though Mr. Buttrick 
has been long known to ministers and to 
students of Biblical exposition, this most 
recent book marks another kind of en- 
deavor, that of mediating between the ori- 
entations of most scholars in erstwhile sec- 
ular universities and those of persons given 
to the message of the Old Testament and 
the New. 

It cannot be denied that the author, from 
1954 to 1960, the Preacher to Harvard 
University, has caught something of the 
spirit of contemporary university life. All 
of us who are in universities and colleges, 
whether as students or teachers, are in- 
debted to anyone who can sharpen up our 
apprehension of ourselves, be it ever so 
slight. However, Buttrick’s argument cuts 
deeper, and, I believe, falsifies in order to 
make its point. Put most crudely, the argu- 
ment of this volume seems to be: (a) that 
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Biblical thought is identifiable—it is “the 


thinking and faith set forth in the Bible”; 
(b) that “the secular university” claims to 
be objective and “faithless”; (c) that the 
analysis shows, nonetheless, that “secular 
education” hides “a blind and coercive 
creed”; and (d) that there is in secular 
universities either ignorance of _ these 
creedal-like aspects or an unwillingness to 
admit the same. The charge respecting 
point (d) is even a little stronger, almost 
to the degree of saying that professors are 
both ignorant and unwilling. 


I do feel a little piqued over such 
charges as these; but having been a pro- 
fessor for a rather extended period I must 
admit that educators find it as hard to be 
virtuous as any other group does. Cer- 
tainly they fail rather gloriously and any 
undergraduate who is worth his salt ought 
to be aware of the disparity between call- 
ing and performance among professors. 
However, Mr. Buttrick makes another kind 
of claim. He seems to think that profes- 
sors, even if secular, perform according to 
a faith or creed or conviction that is not 
admitted; therefore, their performance is 
better than their faith. They have more 
dedication, more concern, more earnest- 
ness than their avowals of objectivity, de- 
tachment and disinterestedness can possibly 
account for. 

If these things be admitted, then secu- 
larism can be said to hide a faith; and this 
faith turns out, according to Mr. Buttrick’s 
analysis, to be rather like Biblical faith 
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after all. So, “universities bring gifts which 
sometimes the church fails to bring” 
(p. 27). The argument courses through the 
concluding chapter to the effect that a 
kind of mutuality of gifts ought to obtain 
between universities and churches. 

All of this seems downright strange to 
me. I do not find it objectionable to admit 
that universities are set up to aid the frus- 
trations and anxieties of ignorant men and 
furthermore to search out the means by 
which the most general moral goals of so- 
cieties and individuals can somehow be 
accomplished. I would have thought that 
a student of the Bible would point out the 
odd difference that faith in God makes 
here. Would it not make more sense to say 
that universities excel in the ways of men, 
that they do most excellently what most 
men think needs doing, saying and 
thinking, but that what is thus perpetrated 
is really quite different from the ways of 
God and godly men as these are depicted 
in Holy Writ? 
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ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 
able beds. Coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2.50-$2.60 single; $4.00-$4.20 double. 
Send for folder 1. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N. Y. 
Tel: Oxford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 

224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

(A branch of the YMCA of Greater) 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 
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IS YOUR DISPLAY 
UP-TO-DATE WITH COMPLETE 
ALL 42 LIST FROM 
YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 
IS YOUR DISPLAY 
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Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, California June 15-July 30, 1961 | 


You are invited to 
deepen your understanding of the Christian faith 


exchange ideas with top leaders from campuses all over 
the U.S. 


supplement your education and academic credits with 
courses in one of the top theological schools in the 
country 


plan better programs, retreats, and worship experiences 


This invitation is extended to students 
of all races and creeds who 


carry leadership responsibility for a campus 
Christian Association 


have completed two years of college work 
have an average academic grade of 80 per cent 


The Leadership School is designed to give students a 


six-week integrated program in dynamic leadership train- 
ing through study, group living, and experience in assum+ 


ing leadership. 


Students take three courses for which they receive six 
semester hours credit. Each course is related to the over- 
all purpose of the training school. The combination of 
courses, field trips, and discussion is designed to provide 
a unity of experience for the student. | 
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Courses 
RELIGIOUS VALUES IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
Dr. Wayne Rood, Pacific School of Religion 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD 
COME OF AGE: | 
Dr. William Hamilton, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


AN IN TRODUCTION TO GROUP WORK: 
To be announced 


Estimated Expenses 
In addition to travel expenses to Berkeley: 


University registration fee ....... 7.00 
Room and board (student co-op) 90.00 

$232.00 


The Y-sponsored Leadership Training School rotates an- 
nually from East Coast (Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y.) to West Coast (Pacific School of Religion, pic- 
tured above. ) 
For additional information and application form write to: 
Miss RUTH SHINN 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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